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For the Port Folto. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 157. 
Mr. SAUNTER;, 
AVING forsome time past obser- 
_ved the title which heads the vari- 
ous essays, with which, under your sanc- 
tion, we are periodically visited, I have 
been at first surprised that no one has 
yet undertaken to rescue from unmerit- 
ed reproach, and delineate in its genuine 
colours, the respectable character of a 
lounger: particulagly as we are not de- 
ficient here, as well as in other cities, in 
living models, from which the most strik- 
ing portrait might be drawn. But, upona 
little reflection, I recollected, that no- 
thing could be more contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of this quiet frater- 
nity, than to undergo the labour of writ- 
ing, even in their own defence. 

Iam one, who am not yet decidedly 
of that sect; though after much enqui- 
ry among books and much observation 
of men, I have at length become a con- 
vert to its principles. Hitherto, I have 
sometimes employed myself in the fa- 
tigues of writing, and Before I lay aside 
altorether that habit, let me once more 
employ my pen in expressing to you the 
excellency of that character, which has 
at length won my undivided heart. 

I think it established beyond all ques- 
tion, by the writings of the greatest of 
modern philosophers, that a state of 
ature is the happiest condition of man- 





kind, and that, in proportion as we are 
assimilated in our life to the brutes “do 
we enlarge the bounds of our felicity. I 
need hardly mention to you the name 
of the immortal Rousseau, who has 
clearly proved this truth, in his solidand 
useful productions. In pursuance of 
this principle, the Lounger endeavours, 
as much as the state of society in which 
he is unfortunately cast will permit, to 
think and behave like the Savage. Let 
me descend to particulars. 

1. The savage never thinks, unless 
compelled by the last extremity of hun- 
ger or distress. Indeed, without science 
or art, without books or writing, we 
may well suppose his ideas exceed not 
much in number, those of the brutes 
around him. And it is bis glory and 
happiness to stupefy and debase his 
mind. ; 

The Lounger abhors the very name 
of thought; it is worse than poison : 
and he would rather suffer pain, pover- 
ty, ignominy and ridicule, than seek to 
raise himself above them by the labour 
of thinking. He adopts, as the polar 
star of his life, and the undeviating max- 
im of his conduct, the position of Rous- 
seau, that the man who thinks is a de- 
firaved animal, and has degenerated 
from the original simplicity and perfec- 
tion of his nature. 

2. The unconquerable laziness of the 
savage, unless driven to exertion by ex- 
treme necessity, is proverbial. We are 
informed by Don Ulloa, one of the most 
intelligent observers of savage life, that 

L 
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' no motives, not even the most valuable 


presents, can induce an Indian, who has 
squatted himself in his hut, to advance 
to the door, and direct the traveller in 


his path. And it is well known, that sa- 


vages pass days together in a state of 
stupid torpor. 

What can be a more just and lively 
representation of the conduct of the true 
Lounger? He abhors exertion of body 
as much as that of mind. He sits for 
hours with a vacant stare on his coun- 
tenance, arms folded, legs outstretched, 
between sleeping and waking, wholly 
inattentive to the convenience or wishes 
of others. 


3. A savage, when spoken to, either 
makes no answer at all, but remains in 
undisturbed tranquillity, or, if he does 
take notice, answers, at the most, only 
uhm; heaving the sound from the 
bottom of his throat, without opening 
his mouth or moving his tongue. 


A Lounger in company, unable to 
bear the fatigue of talking, is always ab- 
sent in mind. We should not know of 
his presence, did not a yawn or a gape 
occasionally announce, how great a com- 
pliment it is, that the pleasures of our 
neighbourhood (for I cannot call it com- 
pany) detain him from his sofa. And fre- 
quently the utmost charms of beauty, 
address, and conversation, cannot draw 
from one, who maintains his character, 
more than a nod or a hem Aum. 


In a word, the genuine Lounger ar- 
dently longs to enjoy the untroubled 
quiet and freedom from care, that the 
blissful inhabitants of the Terra del Fue- 
go possess ; who, when discovered wan- 
dering naked over their wild regions, 
by certain navigators, rejected with 
contempt every article of use or orna- 
ment, which was offered them, and 
treated their visitors, who called them- 
selves civilized, with the utmost scorn 
and haughtiness, looking on them, like 
their illustrious eulogist, as a degraded 
race of men. Worthy disciples of the 


Genevan philosopher! How would it 
have rejoiced your great advocate, to 
have greeted you on your own territory, 
scarcely advanced beyond the wolves 
and the bears who are joint tenants with 





you of the desert wilderness you inha- 
bit! 

I have perceived, however, with heart- 
felt regret, Mr. Lounger, that although 
you have adopted the name, you do not 
act up to the character I describe. You 
sometimes tell us of wasting the mid- 
night oil, in quest of learned lore: when, 
instead of this, you should be buried in 
the oblivion of sleep: a state, in our con- 
templation, the happiest that we enjoy: 
since it banishes all thought, and steeps 
in dumb forgetfulness every corporeal 
and mental faculty. You refer us to 
philosophers of old, and poets of modern 
times, as sources of information and de- 
light. Whereas, were you the true re- 
presentative of the Loungers, you 
would hold a torch to the pile of learn- 
ing, and consume, in one conflagration, 
every monument of human art and in- 
dustry. You even quote Solomon some- 
times, as a teacher of wisdom: when he 
has written the severest satire on us all, 
and has foolishly advised us to go to the 
Ant, for instruction, while we more 
wisely look on the Sloth as our great 
prototype and model, whose motion 
natural historians tell us, even when 
hunger invites him to stir, is so slow 
as to be invisible. 

I therefore warn fou, by all the dull 
gods of Lounging, whether hovering 
over the happy Hottentot, wrapped 
round with entrails, or over the vacant 
heads of the saunterers of Market-street 
or Broad-Way, either to lay aside 
the name you profess, or to adopt a ca- 
reer altogether new. Throw aside your 
Shakespears, your Miitons and your 
Solomons, and if you will write, creep 
on in the dull monotonous strain that 
befits you. Keep us in countenance by 
an abhorrence of all wit, or sprightli- 
ness of thought. Contemn all figures 
and allusions in writing ; move like the 
sluggish waters of Lethe, in a heavy 
mixture of mud and slime, which shall 
carry yourreaders on without motion or 
exertion, and leave them in the end ten 
times more stupid than when they be- 
ean. 

Unless you can do this, we must 
brand you as an impostor. We must 
abandon your pages to those prejudiced 
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beings, who enjoy flashes of merriment, 
or who delight in novelty of thought, 
and brilliancy of style. I must seek 
one of our neighbouring cities, where 
Editors, though they, through modesty, 
assume not the name, display all the 
ignorance, vacancy, and muddiness of a 
full-blooded Lounger. 

I remain your obedient, but all-trou- 


ble-hating, servant, 
SEBASTIAN SLUGGISH. 





For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF BLACKLOCK. 
( Continued.) 

This was the last publication which 
he gave to the world with his name. 
From this time, the state of his health, 
which had always been infirm and deli- 
cate, began visibly to decline. He fre- 
quently complained of a iowness of spi- 
tits, and was occasionally subject to 
deafness, which, though he seldom felt 
in any great degree, was sufficient in his 
situation, to whom the sense of hearing 
was almost the only channel of commu- 
nication with the external world, to 
cause very lively uneasiness. Amidst 
these Indispositions of body, however, 
and disquietudes of mind, the gentleness 
of his temper never forsook him, and 
he felt all that resignation and confi- 
dence in the Supreme Being, which his 
earliest and Jatest life equally acknow- 
ledged. In Summer, 1791, he was seiz- 
ed with a feverish disorder, which at 
first seemed of a slight, and never rose 
to a very violent kind; but a frame so 
little robust as his was not ableto resist; 
and after about a week’s illness, it carri- 
ed him off, on the 7th of July 1791, in 
the 70th year of his age. He was in- 
terred in the burying-ground of the 
Chapel of Ease, in the parish of St. 
Cuthbert’s, where, on a tomb-stone 
erected to his memory by his wife, is 
the following inscription, written by 
Dr. Beattie : 

Viro. Reverendo. 
Thomae. Blacklock, D. D. 

Probo. Pio. Benevolo. 
Omnigena. Doctrina. Ervdito. 
Poetae. Svblimi.— 

Ab. Incvnabvlis. Vsqve. 


Ocvlis. Capto. 
At. Hilari. Faceto 


“A 
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Amicisqve. Semper. Carissimo. 

Qvi. Natvs. xxi. Novemb. mpccxx!. 
Obiit vii. Ivlii. mpcexcr. 
Monvmentvm. Hocce. 

Vidva. Ejvs. Sara. Johnston. 
Moeréns. P. 

Toy wigs uss epianas,dids J’ alaboy te, KAKO Thy 

"Opbaruav rev duces, Jide J ideiav doidur. 

In 1793, anew edition of his Poems, 
reprinted from the 4to edition 1756, 
with several additional pieces never be- 
fore printed, together with an Essay on 
the Education of the Blind, translated 


from the French of M. Hauy, and “A 


1 ** New accountof the Life and Writings 


“ of the Author,” written by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, was published at Edinburgh in 
one volume 4to. In this edition, the 
following acknowledged poetical pro- 
ductions of Blacklock are not inserted ; 
Prologue to Sir Harry Gaylove ; Ab- 
sence, a Pastoral; Panegyric on Great 
Britain ; and The Graham, published 
separately ; and 4n Efistle to Two Sis- 
ters on their Wedding day ; Estimate of 
Human Greatness ; to the Dutchess of 
Hamilton, on her recovery from Child- 
bed, after the birth of the Marquis of 
Clydesdale ; Ode ona favourite Lafi-dog ; 
Ode to a Successful Rival: Cato Uticen- 
sis to his Wife at Rome: The Chronicle 
of a Heart; Song Inscribed toa Friend, 
in imitation of Shenstone, originally 
printed in the first volume of Donald- 
son’s ‘Collection of Poems, by the 
“ Rev. Mr. Blacklock, and other Scotck 
“ Gentlemen,” 12mo, 1760. It may be 
observed, that the verses “ to a Lady, 
“ with Hammond’s Elegies,” inserted 
in this edition, are not printed as Black- 
lock’s, in Donaldson’s ‘“ Collection.” 
The present writer has not ventured, 
upon the authority of Mrs. Blacklock, 
to deprive Mr. Gordon of the “ Epistle 
‘‘on Taste,” to which he has put his 
name. His Poems, reprinted from the 
edition 1793, together with the several 
pieces omitted in that edition, are now, 
for the first time, received into a col- 
lection of classical English poetry. 
Besides these publications, which are 
known to be Blacklock’s, and to some 
of which he put his name, he was the 
author of several pieces, not so general- 
ly known to have come from him. A 





mong these, there are some articles in 
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the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 1803. 
The interesting article of Blind (first 
published in the “ Edinburgh Maga- 
“ zine and Review”. 1774, is mentioned 
with just approbation by Mr. Macken- 
zie. The article of Poetry in the “* En- 
% cyclopedia,” as well as some others 
on various subjects of the Belles Let- 
tres, were likewise, it is believed, the 
productions of Blacklock; and it is said 
that he had drawn up forthe same work 
an Essay on Predestination, though it is 
not known whether the manuscript be 
preserved. He is known also to have 
written a Tragedy ; the manuscript of 
which was put into the hands of the late 
Andrew Crosbie, Esq. an eminent ad- 
Vocate atthe Scottish bar, but has not 
been recovered. Some Memoirs of his 
Life, written by himself, are now in the 
possession of Dr. Beattie. He has left 
some volumes of Sermons in manu- 
script, asalsoa Zreatise on Morals, both 
of which it is in contemplation with his 
friends to publish. It is probable that 
the most important of his other pieces 
may be collected and republished on 
that occasion. 

His character, private habits, domes- 
tic manners, and most observable pecu- 
liarities, have been delineated with so 
much accuracy of discrimination, and 
strength of colouring, by the happy 
pencil of Mr. Mackenzie, as to render 
any additional strokes from a casual 
hand unnecessary. 

“ The tenor of his occupations,” says 
Mr. Mackenzie, “ as well as the bent 
of his mind, during the early period of 
his life, will appear in the following 
plain and unstudied account, contained 
in a letter from his most intimate and 
constant companion, the Revd. Mr. Ja- 
mison, formerly minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel at Dumfries, afterwards 
of the English Congregation at Dant- 
zic, and who now resides at Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne. 

‘‘ His manner of life was so uniform, 
that the history of it during one day, or 
one week, is the history of it during the 
seven years that our personal inter- 
course lasted. Reading, music, walk- 
ing, conversing, and disputing on vari- 
ous topics, in theology, ethics, kc, em- 
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ployed almost every hour of our time. 

It was pleasant to hear him engaged in 

a dispute, for no man could keep his 

temper better than he always did on 

such occasions. I have known him fre- 

quently very warmly engaged for hours 

together, but never could observe one 

angry word to fall from him. What- 
ever his antagonist might say, 4e always 
kept his temper. “ Semper paratus et 
refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli sine 
iracundia ” He was, however, extreme- 
ly sensible to what he thought il! usage, 
and equally so whether it regarded him- 
self or his friends. But his resentment 
was always confined to a few satirical 
verses, Which were generally burnt soon 
after.. ‘Fhe late Mr. Spence frequently 
urged him to write a tragedy ; and as- 
sured him that he had interest enough 
vith Mr. Garrick to get it acted. Vari- 
ous subjects were proposed to him, se- 
veral of which he approved of, yet he 
never could be prevailed on to begin 
any thing of that kind. It may seem 
remarkable, but, as far as I know, it was 
invariably the case, that he never could 
think er write on any subject proposed 
to him by another. I have frequently 
admired with what readiness and rapi- 
dity he could sometimes make verses. 
1 have known him dictate from thirty to 
forty verses, and by no means bad ones, 
as fast as I could write them; but the 
moment he was at a loss for a rhyme or 
a verse to his liking, he stopt altoge- 
ther, and could very seldom be induced 
to finish what he had begun with so 
much ardour.” 

“ This account,” Mr. Mackenzie ob- 
serves, * sufficiently marks that eager 
sensibility, chastened at the same time 
with uncommon gentleness of temper, 
which characterized Blacklock, and 
which indeed it was impossible to be at 
all in his company without perceiving. 
In the science of mind, this is that di- 
vision of it which perhaps one would 
peculiarly appropriate to poetry, at least 
to allthose lighter species which rather 
depend on quickness of feeling, and the 
ready conception of pleasing images, 
thanon the happy arrangement of parts, 
or the skilful construction of a whole, 





} which are essential to the higher de- 
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partments of the poetical art. The first 
kind of talent is like those warm and 
light soiJs which produce their annual 
crops in such abundance ; the last, like 
that deeper and firmer mould on which 
the roots of eternal forests are fixed. 
Of the first we have seen many happy 
instances in that sex which is supposed 
less capable of study or thought; from 
the last is drawn that masculine sub- 
limity of genius which could build an 
Iliad or a Paradise Lost. 

** All those who ever acted as his 
amanuenses, agree in thjs rapidity and 
ardour of composition which Mr. Jame- 
son ascribes to him. He never could 
dictate till he stood up; and as his blind- 
ness made walking about without assist- 
ance inconvenient or dangerous to him, 
he fell insensibly into a vibratory sort of 
motion of his body, which increased as 
he warmed with his subject, and was 
pleased with the conceptions of his 
mind. This motion at last became ha- 
bitual to him, and though he could some- 
times restrain it when on ceremony, or 
in any publicappearance, suchas preach- 
ing, he felt a certain uneasiness from 
the effort, and always returned to it 
when he could indulge it without impro- 
priety. This is the appearance which 
he describes in the ludicrous picture he 
has drawn of himself (in the Author’s 
Picture). Of this portrait the outlines 
are true, though the general effect is 
overcharged. His features were hurt 
by the disease which deprived him of 
sight; yet, even with those disadvan- 
tages, there Was a certain placid expres- 
sion in his physiognomy which marked 
the benevelence of his mind, and was 
extremely calculated to procure him at- 
tachment and regard. 

“ Music, which to the feeling and to 
the pensive, in whatever situation, is a 
source of extreme delight, but which to 
the blind must be creative, as it were, 
of idea and of sentiment, he enjoyed 
highly, and was himselfa tolerable per- 
former on several instruments, particu- 
larly on the flute. He generally carried 
in his pocket a small flagelot, on which 

i¢ played his favourite tunes; and was 
hot displeased when asked in company 
‘o play or to singe them; a natural feel- 
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ing for-a blind man, who thus adds a 
scene to the drama of his society. 
[ To be continued. | 
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MISCELLANY. 
New Yor, Feb. 4, 1804. 
OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, 


Our fashionables are a/l awake to the sud- 
den appearance of a youth, who may justly 
be stiled a dusus nature. This lad (who 
is not yet thirteen years of age) was first 
known, a fortnight since, as the editor of 
a little paper, ei titled the The: spian Mirror. 
The discovery of him was accidental, and 
made by Mr. Coleman, the editor of the 
Evening Post; as he relates in an editorial 
paragraph of a recent date. 

By Mr. Coleman this xtraordinary boy 
was immediately made acquainted with se- 
veral literary gentlemen, whose admiration 
and astonishment incressed with every in- 
terview. Plans were immediately proposed 
for the suitable education of the lad, with 
a zeal and liberality, which nothing short 
of a miracle could have given birth to—ac- 
quaintances became his friends, and every 
one was impatient to know him: until the 
little editor of the Thespian Mirror is almost 
the only topic of fashionable tadle-talé. 

This miraculous youth, whose personal 
acquaintance I was among the first to be 
honoured with; possesses a person, short 
for one of his age; yet well-proportioned 
and graceful; alarge blue eye of unusual 
sweetness and expression; and a complexion 
of the most susceptible delicacy. The tout- 
ensemble of his features is discrimination 
and intelligence, added to a vivid conscious- 
ness, which is a language to his most latent 
emotions. His voice is music itself. His 
conversation is elevated and refined; and 
his writings, of which the public have as 
yet seen but hasty and imperfect specimens, 
possess a freedom from affectation, and a 
strength and maturity of character, which 
lead us to exclaim with the bard of Mantua: 


G6) . . ] > / 
ue tanti talem genuere parentes : 


In what I have said, I have not been in- 
fluenced by a blind admiration; or an un- 
guarded zest for somethiug new and strange: 
every interview which I have with the lad, 
adds-to my respect for his talents, and ad- 
miration of his heart. If we are to judge 
from the brightness of the dawn, the noon 
will, indeed, be resplendent. 

That you may judge for yourself, I enclose 
you the last two numbers of the Mirror. 
The critique on the Duenna, and the Me- 
moirs of J. Hodgkinson are from the closet 
of the boy. You will perhaps do well to 
notice the work. I only regret that I cannot 
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at the samé moment, introduce to your pa- 
tronage its interesting editor. 
I remain, yours, &c. B. 
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REVOCATION OF THE EDICl OF 
NANTES. 


The edict of Nantes was given by Henry 
IV, in 1598. By this edict, the free exer- 
cise of the reformed religion was authorised 
in all places depending, immediately, on the 
same parliament. The Calvinists were al- 
lowed to print their books in the cities where 
their religion was tolerated. They were 
declared capable of all the offices and dig- 
nities of the state. A chamber was express- 
ly created in the parliament of Paris, com- 
ay sey of a president and sixteen counsellors, 

efore whom all protestant causes were to 
be tried, not only for the immense district 
dependent on Paris, but also on that of 
Normandy and Bretagne. This chamber 
was called the Chamber of the Edict. 

The minister of Lewis XIV began by 
suppressing the Chamber of the Edict. A 
succession of orders of council followed, for 
exterminating the proscribed religion. On 
the 22d October, 1685, all clergymen who 
would not embrace the Roman catholic faith 
were ordered to leave the kingdom within 
fifteen days. The pastors being thus driven 
away, a great part of the flock followed. 
More than fifty thousand families, in the 
course of the three following years, left 
the kingdom, and were afterward followed 
by others. They carried among strangers 
their arts, their manufactures, and their 
wealth. Almost all the north of Germany, 
a region then uncultivated, and without 
manufactures, received a new face from 
these transplanted multitudes. They peo- 
pled whole towns. The stuffs, galoons, 
hats, and stockings, which were previously 
purchased from France, were now made 
at home. An entire suburb of London (Spi- 
talfields) was peopled by French silk-weav- 
ers. Others carried to the same city the 
art of the lapidary, which was thence- 
forth lost to France. In Germany, the coin 
is still frequently met with which the refu- 
sees dispersed there. Thus, France lost 
about five hundred thousand inhabitants, a 
great quantity of specie, and above all, the 
arts we have mentioned; with all of which 
her enemies were enriched. 

Some Frenchmen endeavoured to settle 
themselves so far off as the Cape of Good 
Hope. The nephew of the celebrated Du- 
quesne, lieutenant-general of the marine, 
founded a little colony at that extremity of 
the earth. It did not prosper; the greater 
part of those who went there perished; but 
some remains of it still subsist. Thus, says 


« French writer, the French are scattered 
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For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLpscHOOL. 
In an article inserted in alate Port Fouto, 
it is observed that ‘Truth is the sport of 
‘‘ writers, and mankind, always greedy of 
‘it, are therefore always their dupe.” It 
would certainly “be unfair to suppose that 
the author has made this assertion in an un- 
qualified sense. He never meant, either 
that writers always intentionally violate the 
truth, or, that, even innocently, they have 
always written untruths: with this explana- 
tion, I think there is no person, conversant 
in books, who will hesitate to agree to his 
proposition. It is assuredly one of the idlest, 
I wish it were not one of the most injurious, 
errors of mankind, to rely on history for a 
fair delineation of character. It is time we 
were saved of the sing-song adages of those, 
who tell us that— , 

To her just bar, impartial hist’ry brings 

The gorgeous troup of heroes, statesmen, 

kings. 

Risum teneatis, amici! Connected with a 
particular application of the question before 
us, I shall beg leave to recite, from yourown 
miscellany, the following passage, out of an 
article altogether wortay of more than com- 
mon admiration: ‘* If you give an account 
of ancient history, proscribe, I conjure you, 
all idle proclamations against certzin con- 
querors. Let Juvenal and Boileau, from the 
recesses of their closets, lavish ridicule on 
that Alexander whom they would have wea- 
ried and disgusted with incense, had they 
lived under his reign; let such call Alexan- 
der a madman; but do you, an impartial 
philosopher, respect, in Alexander, the Cap- 
tain-General of Greece, in many points of 
view to be compared with a Scanderberg, 
or Huniade, like them commissioned to 
avenge his country, and only more fortunate, 
more illustrious, more polished, and more 
magnificent. Do not merely represent him 
as subjugating the entire empire of the ene- 
my of Greece, and pushing his conquests 
even to India, whither the domination of 
Darius extended, but represent him also as 
giving laws amid the tumult of war, forming 
colonies, establishing commerce, and found- 
ing Alexandria and Scanderoon, which are 
to this day the centre of oriental commerce. 
These are the features in the conduct of 
kings which we ought to study, and which 
we really neglect. What good citizen will 
not be more delighted with an account of 


the calendar which he changed, &c. than 
with that of the men murdered by his com- 
mand?” I do not enter into many of the 
subordinate sentiments avowed in this pas- 
sage, though I cannot help remarking, by 
the way, how very different epithets have 
been bestowed on the warfare which was 
carried on between the republics of Greece 





more widely than the Jews! 


and the Persian king of kings, and on the 


the cities and ports which Ceasar built, of 
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same warfare, when prosecuted by Alexan- 
der! I say, I do not enter into the subordi- 
nate sentiments avowed in this passage, but 
I make no apology for asking you to re-print 
a paragraph of good sense, such as we 80 
rarely find to oppose to the deluge of reite- 


rated common-place. Every school-boy, 
every sophister has thought himself privi- 
leged, and the vulgar philosophy of the 
world has allowed him the privilege, to say 
smart things of Alexander; but, when we 
are asked, 


And shall not twice a thousand years un- 

praise 

The boisterous boy, and blast his guilty 

bays, 
we may, with more reason on our side, in- 
quire, whether twice a thousand years shall 
not at length set the memory of a great 
man above the reach of the whole herd of 
witlings. 

The article from which I have quoted this 
passage contains another so just in itself 
and so happily illustrative of more than one 
of the positions of that in your late Port 
Folio, that I cannot deny myself the plea- 
sure of extracting it: ‘ I pray you to 
impress it on the public mind, that if our 
modern histories, written by contempora- 
ries, are more certain in general, than the 
ancient, they are sometimes more doubtful 
in the details. I explain. Men differ from 
each other in profession, party, religion. 
The soldier, the magistrate, the jansenist, 
the molinist, do not view the same facts 
with the same eyes; and this vice is com- 
mon to all ages. A Carthaginian would not 
have written a history of the Punic wars in 
the spirit of a Roman, and he would have 
reproached Rome with that perfidy of which 
Rome accused Carthage. We have but few 
ancient historians who have written in op- 
position to each other on the same event; 
if we had, they would have cast doubt over 
things which are at this day regarded as 
incontestable. However slight the probabi- 
lity attached to them, we respect them for 
two reasons; because they are ancient, and 
because they have not been contradicted. 
Contemporary historians, are in a diffe- 
rent situation, frequently resembling belli- 
gerent powers. Bonfires have been lighted at 
Vienna, at London, and at Versailles, for 
battles that have been gained by neither 
party: on each side, they cry, victory! and 
on both they are in the right. How many 
contradictions are there with respect to 
Mary Stuart, the civil wars of England, the 
troubles of Hungary, the establishment of 
the protestant religion, and the council of 
Trent! Speak of the revocation of the edict 
o%¢ Nantes to a Dutch burgomaster, and it 
i8 an imprudent act of tyranny; to a minister 
of the French court, and it is a stroke of 
the soundest policy. What do I say? The 
Same nation, at the end of twenty years, no 
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longer entertains its original opinions of the 
same event, of the same person”’. 
Port Fo tto, vol. iv, p. 292. 


Sir, though I have aliowed myself to be 
long impeded, I come at length to the topic 
I had principally at heart when I began this 
letter. 
CHATTERTON, one example of that profli- 
gacy with which writers sometimes design- 
edly make truth their sport. It is not to the 
factitious poems of Rowley that I allude. 
I make a wide distinction between a fiction 
of this kind, and the swindling of the re- 
nowned, or more properly notorious, maester- 
re Irelande.* It is not therefore the poet 
CHATTERTON that I call to the bar, but 
CHATTERTON (unhappily that same Cuar- 
TERTON!) the. party-writer. This young 
man used to make it, we are told, a com- 
mon assertion, ‘‘ that he would settle the 
world before he had done.” There is a 
blackguardism in this phrase, which, perhaps; 
I do not entirely understand; but, the most 
moderate construction I can put upon the 
resolution ‘* to settle the world,” is that 
he would make a fool of it! How well, and 
how early, he had begun to put it into prac- 
tice, unfortunately for his memory, is but 
too well known. 

A misapprehension of its sense has occa- 
sioned many to refuse their assent to that 
maxim of the poet— 


A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod; 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God;— 


but, in looking at the history of CuatTrer- 
TON, we must be disposed to receive it in 
its widest extent. He had formed, it seems, 
the design most notably ingenious (not in- 
genuous, by your leave) of writing on both 
sides: ** he is a poor author,” says he, *‘ who 
cannot write on both sides;” and, accord- 
ingly, we find him, at one and the same mo- 
ment, writing “‘ abusive” and ‘‘ very abusive” 
public letters to my lord Mansfield, and other 
members of administration, and setting up a 
periodical paper in favour of that very admi- 
nistration ! 

It will only be doing justice to society, to 
dwell upon the character of CHaTTERTON, 
as seen in this point of view; but, I must by 
no means increase the length of my letter. I 
will take another occasion of submitting to 
you my further remarks. At,present, I shall 
conclude with adducing, in support of the 
reflection, that a public "man ought not to 
have his future history too much in mind, a 
charge made by the emperor Francis against 





* Let it be remembered that this worthy 
gentleman toof in his subscribers for five 
guineas each, while poor Chatterton gave 
away his MSS. and only aimed at gaining 
that reception for the writings of another, 
and an ancicnt, which he could not hope for 





his own. 





I wish to draw, from the history of 
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Napoleon—with what justice it is not for me 
to determine: it is the theory only in which 
I am interested. The Austrian sovereign 
attributes the war which so un/)appily rages 
in Europe to the French :—‘* To his ardent 
desire of military achievement ;—his passion 
to be recorded in history under the title of a 


conqueror.” 
LECTOR. 


<2 


For the Port Folio. 
On the Spaniard called the Incombustible. 


All the European papers have spoken of 
certain experiments of which ayoung Span- 
iard has been the subject. These papers have 
named him the Jxcombustid/e, because he 
has appeared to be actuaily invulnerable by 
fire. On this question, I propose to set down 
some particulars, of which I pledge myself 
for the authenticity. 

It is absolutely true, that there is at Paris 
a Spaniard who touches and licks red hot 
iron; but, let us not therefore return to a 
belief in magicians, and the red magic. 
Those who had faith in sorcerers, who 
were styled the peculiar servants of the 
devil, were tempted to ascribe to this devil, 
or demon, more power over nature than to 
the Creator himself. Every thing that went 
against the accustomed order of things was 
ascribed to the evil one, Thus, there was 
formerly, at Toledo, a professorship of ma- 
The professor was a menk, who was 
calied the reverend father in Satan. In that 
city, those persons were burnt who, with- 

out permission of the bishop, attempted to 
converse with the demon. 

This superstition has passed away. In 
nature, every thing matures; even the hu- 
man understanding. It is asserted, that 
among the people of China, one of the most 
ancient on the earth, especially, among per- 
sons clevated above the lowest class, there 
exists no superstition. This condition is 

_ happily that of almost all the French; and 
yet, at the moment of my writing, there is 
stuck against every corner of the streets 
in Paris, an advertisement of a book en- 
titled, De la Magie, ou les Demonolatres du 
18me siecie. The author of this book is as- 
suredly neither a sorcerer nor a magician ; 
for, the word magus, magician, signifies a 
sage, one specially conversant in nature. 

The ancients, observing that fire and wa- 
ter purify every thing, thought that water 
and fire ought to purify the bedy and the 
soul: hence, in all temples and places of ex- 
piation, there were expiatory baths. There 
was no temple without fire and water. <Ac- 
cording to these ideas, the multitude was 
persuaded that he who could expose him- 
self, without injury, to fire and boiling water, 
was 4 creature without spot, and one that 


_ 
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divinity. Hence, the ancient priests, who 
desired to be regarded by the people as 
the interpreters of heaven, plunged, on cer- 
tain days, their hands into boiling oil, and 
withdrew them withoutinjury. Hence, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Virgil, they 
walked on burning coals, in honour of Diana 
Perusia;* and, at the celebration of the mys- 
teries of Eleusis, a priest walked on nine 
red-hot plough-shares.t 

If we descend to modern times, we shall 
find that even the priests of the Christian 
religion possessed these secrets; but, that 
they employed them for strengthening their 
dominion over states, and for the ruin or 
safeguard of illustrious and even crowned 
heads, whom they caused to be accused and 
condemned at their pleasure. The culprit 
underwent the ordeal of fire or water; and, 
at the choice of the instigators, they gave 
him a champion, prepared or not prepared, 
to handle fire. 

These ordeals are known to have been 
only tricks of juggling, now abandoned to 
mountebanks ; but, to lay open the means by 
which they are performed, is to advance 
the progress of knowledge, and even, under 
new points of view, to be sometimes useful 
to the arts. 

Let us pass to what has been done in the 
chemical amphitheatre of the school of me- 
dicine at Paris, in the presence of a great 
number of pupils. It is to be observed that 
the Spaniard, who is from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight years of age, is from Toledo, 
a city where a reverend father taught magic, 
and where itis useful to have recipes against 
the fire of the inquisition. 

Here, M. Leroi details the experiments to 
which the Spaniard was. subjected in the 
school of medicine, and which are already 
known. 

The question which is agitated concerning 
this man is, whether the incombustibility 
be a property inherent in his person, or 
whether it proceed from a non-conductor 





* — Et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premissus vestigia pruna. 


+ Inthe Antigones of Sophocles, the guards 
offer to prove their innocence by holding 
hot iron in their hands, and walking through 
flames. Strabo, (id. xii, speaks of the priests 
of Diana, who walked on burning coals with- 
out being burned. 

St. Epiphanius relates that the priests of 
Egypt rubbed their faces with certain drugs, 
and afterward plunged them into boiling 
cauldrons, without appearing to suffer the 
least pain. 

} In Spain, many gypsies perform tricks 
of this sort with fire; but they must previ- 
ously secure themselves-by a patent of the 
inquisition, that they may not be arrested 





* had nothing to expiate in the eyes of the 


as unprivileged magicians. 
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of caloric; and, m this latter case, what 
the non-conductor be? 

We sometimes see cases of paralysis, in 
which the power of moving the arm and 
fingers is preserved, when~all sensibility 
is so completely gone, that the patient can 
touch hot iron and burn his skin, without 
experiencing any sensation; but, in this 
case, there is no acceleration of the pulse 
after the experiment, and moreover there 
is, in the part paralised, a diiliculty of move- 
ment, which mdicates a state of disease. 
Here, there is nothing of the kind; and all 
the phenomenons must be referred to the 
use of a non-conductor of caloric. 

There are non-conductors of caloric, as 
well as of water, air, cold, and magnetism. 
We know that after having rubbed the hand 
ever with lycopedium, we may, without wet- 
ting it, take up a piece of money from the 
bottom of a vessel full of water. We may 
plunge the finger, without scalding, into hot 
melted sugar, which has more heat than 
boiling oil, if we have previously plunged 
it into cold water. The naturalist easily 
explains this phenomenon, by the laws of 
chemical affinity. Another, also the effect 
of affinity, and still more astonishing, is 
that we may plunge the finger, or the hand, 
into melted lead. Todo this with impunity, 
however, there must be still in the crucible 
some lead not melted; because in this case, 
the caloric, according to the laws of affinity, 
is more strongly attracted by the lead which 
is not melted, than by the finger. This ex- 
periment has been repeated in the laboratory 
of Fourcroy. Haller, in the fifth volume 
in quarto of his Physiology, reports that 
Boerhaave had seen founders plunge their 
hands into melted iron and copper ; but they 
previously dipped their hands in oil, in the 
same manner as they are to be dipped in 
water before they are plunged into melted 
sugar. 

Haller says he has seen workmen plun 
their hands in melted iron. To enable them 
to do it, they first dipped them into the 
juce of purslain root, mallow-root, or a 
mercurial preparation. I have seen plumb- 
ers solder pipes, and hold in a glove rub- 
bed over with fat, the melted solder.* 

But living bodies, without the aid of any 
medium, may endure extraordinary heat. 


oe 





* We read in the Amusemens Physigues of 
Pinetti, third edition, chap. 29, a2 method of 
washing the hand in melted lead, without 
‘jury: Take good white wine vinegar, and 
Ix it with fish-glue and a little alum; 
boil these ingredients together, stirring them 
mM the same manner as chocolate. When 
Cold, add to the mixture, black or green 
liquid sope. After washing the hands in 
tis preparation, we may take up a bar of 
"cd-hot iron, or tread barefoot upon it, with- 
‘ut burning ourselves. 


At great forges, the smiths ‘approach the 
fire within a distance at which meat would 
be quickly roasted. I have seen workmen 


near the fire, that any one not accustomed to 
the heat would have had his -hands and face 
burnt. It isto be added, that these workmen 
endure the exposure only a certain time ; 
after which I have always observed their 
pulse to be accelerated, and in the generality 
a need of rest. But these are not the only 
examples; we find leeches and fishes in 
waters as hot as boiling water, and in which 
eggs and meat may be cooked. 

it is difficult to conceive to what we 
may attain, through exercise and habitude. 
In Spain, there are families who exercise 
themselves in the endurance of fire, by every 
experiment on the body; as there are others 
who exercise themselves in feats of address.* 
There have been seen in Spain, men who 
would walk between lighted logs of wood. 
What then may not be done, if habit be 
seconded by a non-conductor of caloric? 

We are not sufficiently aware of what 
prodigies men perform in ull extremes. 

I have seen blind persens on the one hand, 
and dealers on the other ; and the first could 
discover by the touch the different colours 
of cloths. Every day, we see blind persons 
playing at cards in public. Between this de- 
licacy of touch, and that total absence of the 
faculty, through which a man can handle red 
hot iroa, or expose his flesh to boiling oil, 
what an immense space there must be, and 
how many intermediary points ! 

I shail be asked, perhaps, whether there 
be not non-conductors of cold? + For my own 
part, I have no doubt of it; and chanee has 
thrown in my way the following proof. In 
the middle of the winter of 1801, I saw a 
prostitute in the streets, who ‘was almost 
naked. Iwas curious to know, how with 





* Mademoiselle de Sevigné, in one of her 
letters, relates that she had just seen, in her 
own apartment, a man who dropped upon his 
tongue ten or twelve drops of lighted sealing- 
wax, and whose tongue was found, after the 
operation, to be as uninjured as before. 


There was in France, fifty years ago, a 
mountebank, named Gaspard Toulon, who 
rubbed his hands with meited lead. 


+t Dr. Leroihere holds a language, from 
which our ideas of nature lead us to revolt, 
We believe that what he calls non-conauctors 
of cold are nen-conductors of caloric. What- 
ever confines the animal heat within the sys- 
tem, as spirits of wine, or about its surface, 
as flannel, feathers, &c. saves as from the 
sensation of cold. In a word, Dr. Leroi 
regards cold as a body, while we regard it 
onlyfas the sensation of the absence of ca- 
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her bosom and arms bare, she could endure 
a degree of cold which I found insupportable 
beneath my clothes. She informed me that, 
before she came abroad in this manner, she 
rubbed over her whole body with spirits of 
wine, and that some of her companions rub- 
bed themselves with oil. 

I once advised the father of one of my 
pupils to keep, in six different parts of his 
vineyard, a heap of three trusses of straw, 
ready to be lit, in the event of a frost severe 
enough to injure his vines. Through this 
precaution, his vineyard was preserved, at 
a time when those in the neighbourhood 
were destroyed. It is flame that is neces- 
sarv in this case, for reasons that are too 
complex to be given here. 

Let us return to the non-conductor of ca- 
loric. We may apply to wood, non-conduc- 
tors of caloric; thus wood is rendered incom- 
bustible by plunging it into a ley of allum, 
after which, if thrown into the most intense 
fire, it is consumed with difficulty, and never 
inflamed. Rabelais, with his iearned play- 
fulness, tells us, that the. nuns of the Abbey 
of Theléme were made of wood, rendered 
incombustible by means of a ley of alum. 
Books may in this manner be rendered in-~ 
combustible. Thus, when, after the taking 
of Toledo, there was a violent dispute be- 
tween the priests of the two liturgies about 
the preference to be given to a Mos-Arabic, 
or Mos-Roman missal, each party agreed to 
throw its missal into the fire, in order, by 
the evidence of a miracle, which was to save 
it from the flames, to secure the public voice 
in its favour. But, to their mortification, 
each saw its book become a prey to the 
flames; for these priests had not been so ex- 
pert in the use of the alum-ley as the jomer 
ef Theléme. 

When the Dutch landed for the first time 
at the Cane of Good Hope, the Hottentots 
regarded them as gods, and demanded a 
miracle. The Captain promised them one. 
He went the next day into the midst of their 
assembly, took a cup, and having filled it 
with brandy, set it on fire, and presented it 
to the savages to drink, who drew back with 
horror, while he swallowed it as a draught. 
In our coifee-houses, this little miracle is per- 
formed a hundred times a day. It is well 
known to the lovers of fire-puneh, and we 
see some young people skilful enough to de- 
vour the Hame withease, while the awkward 
burn themselves. 

I return to our Spaniard, and those who, 
like him, handle red-hot iron, and caloric in 
zl! bodies. 

‘The dermis is an organic, nerveless 
substance, which covers the skin. It may 
be rendered more or less thick, and to tread 

with safety upon red hot iron, or take boiling 
vil into the mouth, it 1s only necessary to 


thicken the dermis, a nerveless, organic 
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iron applied to their hoofs, without being 
painfully affected. 

We may even diminish the sensibility be- 
low the degree which seems to belong to 
the hardened epidermis. Thus, one of my 
companions at college rubbed his hands 
with garlic, juice of onions, and alum, and. 
thus provided, encountered the cane, a vile 
and barbarous’ mode of punishment, justly 
abolished from the modern discipline of 
schools. The cane, which, to all others, 
gave horrible pain, caused him none. Every 
thing, therefore, that thickens the epider- 
mis, is capable of being a non-conductor.* 

In 1657, there was in London a famous 
fire-eater, named Dowell. He placed upon his 
tongue a thin slice of veal. This he over- 
spread with hot coals, and over all he laid 
another slice of veal or beef. The English 
were struck with this new method of cook- 
ing asteak ; several made sacrifices of money, 
to discover the secret. The fire-eater’s valet 
was seduced, and he betrayed his master. 
The secret agrees with our physical and an. 
atomical knowledge. This man rubbed his 
hands, and washed his mouth, lips, palate, 
and tongue, with spirit of sulphur, which 
hardened and almost cornified the epider- 
mis, so as to constrain the motions of the 
‘mouth. It is probable, from the appearance 
of the Spaniard’s tongue, that he has re- 
course to a method nearty similar. 

When the English juggler wished to get 
rid of his cornified skin, he washed his 
mouth with boiling water and hot wine, after 
which it would come away. In the same 
manner as before, he hardened the new epi- 
dermis, and, little by little, familiarised it 
with the fire; and the oftener he repeated 
the operation, the less difficult and dange- 
rous it became. Before he licked the spatula, 
the Spaniard collected on his tongue a quan- 
tity of saliva, which, combined with the ca- 
loric, volatised it, and prevented its passing 
through the cornified tongue. 

In my youth, I saw on the Boulevards 
a woman who walked on a long bar of red 
hot iron, and who washed her mouth with 
boiling oil. 

Tavernicr, in his travels, relates that he 
saw a slave who, fora small piece of money, 
wound round his body red hot iron chains, 
and wore them till they were cold. Our 
Spaniard is far behind this slave. It is m 
Malabar, and the countries of the east in 
general, that these juggleries are carried to 
the highest perfection. 

It is said that it was in contemplation to 
forbid the public exhibition of this Spaniard’s 


ae 





| * I shall observe here, that two persons 
of my acquaintance, who, in their infancy, 
were in the habit of destroying their sense 
of touch, have at present a less degree ° 
sensibility in their fingers than usual, ant 
a swelling in the tendons that should bend 





substance. This dermis acquires the nature 
“horn, and we know that Lorses haye hot 
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experiments. I think, on the contrary, that 
they ought to be made as public as pos- 
sible, because the people should be accus- 
tomed to see, in what is shown as a procigy, 
nothing but a natural effect, which they do 
not comprehend, but which science can ex- 
plain and imitate: itis by this mean, that 
reason advances among a people. We must 
discover the method employed by this man: 
if it be old, our knowledge will be con- 
firmed; if it be new, science, and perhaps 
the arts, will make an acquisition. ‘ The 
practices of mountebanks,” says Hippocrates, 
** ought sometimes to engage the attention 
of philosophers.” 

How much has not the cause of reason 
been assisted by Robertson’s phantasmago- 
ria! an exhibition that might be rendered 
still more marvellous and awful. Nothing is 
better adapted than this kind of exhibition 
for destroying superstition, dissipating vain 
prejudices and idle terrors, and establishing 
the reign of reason and science. 

To this paper another writer has subjoin- 
ed the following remarks : 

We think that M. Leroi has improperly 
given the name of non-conductor to that 
state of the skin which is insensible to the 
impression of a red heat, or, what is the 
same thing, which undergoes no alteration 
from heat. 

In sound physics, to insulate heat, is to 
possess the proper of transmitting caloric but 
very slowly. The incombustible quality of 
the Spaniard in question has certainly no- 
thing in common with this property. 

We are inclined rather to believe, that 
the incombustible property of the Spaniard’s 
skin depends on the state of composition of 
his skin. It is well known, that the easy 
decomposition of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances depends upon the entrance of prin- 
ciples that have an affinity for caloric more 
or less superior to that of boiling water, into 
the composition of these substances. These 
principles, in vegetable substances, are hy- 
drogene and oxygene, for the formation of 
water; and, in animal substances, the same, 
with hydrogene and azote, for the formation 
of ammoniac. If a substance were composed 
only of carbon and hydrogene, or carbon and 
azote, it would not be decomposed even by 
contact with a body red hot, but cnly by be- 
coming itself incandescent, and at the same 
time being in contact with the air. The 
skin of the Spaniard, it is easy to conceive, 
may be in great part of this nature, having 
the one or the other of these compounds for 
its base. In this case, we know ihat the 
sulphuric acid, which is only made to burn 
by the act of uniting the principles of water, 
cannot be decomposed by boiling oil or wa- 
ter, which, by covering the skin, do them. 
selves preserve it from the contact with the 
ar. The iron, of which the contact is only 
momentanecous, cannot, in so short a space 
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of time, communicate its red heat, and de- 
composition is equally impracticable. Its 
effect is also greatly mitigated by the saliva 
of the tongue, which is evaporated. 





For the Port Folio. 


VARIETY. 
. Variety is charming ; 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 


In his catalogue of Tourists, Sterne 
would probably class the author of the 
ensuing sketches, as the Desultory 
traveller. Our rover, however, has 
gleaned some particles of information, 
which will probably please the Loun- 
gers. Airy anecdote, however trivial, 
is generally the first article to captivate 
the attention of those who choose to 
peruse a Journal, like the Port Folia, 
immediately after dinner, or half asleep 
in bed. He, who is habitually idle, or 
he who is eternally employed, is equally 
enlivened by short essays, where, from 
the levity or the choice of the author, 
the topicis perpetually varied, and our 
active curiosity, like the sailor’s horse, 
though continually goaded, has the sa- 
tisfaction to have the spur oftenchanged. 


Covent-Garden comprehends an acre 
of ground, and is the property of John, 
the most noble Duke of Bedford. The 
revenue it brings the Duke is immense. 
Here, in very natural alliance, you per- 
ceive the play-house and the brothel. 

In Covent-Garden (square) are the 
Hummums, the rendezvousof midnight 
men; that is, lobby loungers, &c. who 
repair thither, 

To lose in sleep the labours of the day, 

From Belt Court the man of culti- 
vated genius catches a local emoticr. 
It was here the great Johnson lived, 
lucubrated and died. It is now frequent- 
ed by the minor bards. It is here (at a 
chop-house) that Dyer eats his solitary 
stake, and tipples his half pint of port. 


I never went to the Chapter Coffec- 
house, in Paternoster-Row, but I always 
saw that oracle, Doctor Buchan, seated 
in the box next the fire. He lodges, or 





rather sleeps, at a hair-dresser’s ad- 
joming. When the Chapter was ad- 
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vertised for sale, a wicked wag put down 
the Doctor’s name in the catalogue, 
among the fixtures. 


Mr. Longman ‘keeps open house 
every Saturday for authors. I was pre- 
sent one day at this assemblage of ge- 
nius, learning, wit, and humour. I had 
hoped to be edified. But the discus- 
sion of the learned men of the British 
metropolis related to this: Which book 
is the most likely to experience a good 
sale; a folio, quarto, octavo, or duode- 
cimo? 


I once saw the Jearned Dr. Porson 
descending the steps of the Cider-Cellar 
in Maiden Lane. The pale face of 
“ the jolly old Grecian” was illuminated 
with the brightest ray of Bacchus. 


When I visited Godwin at the Poly- 
gon, in Somers’ Town, he was con- 
sulting a huge folio, to eke out his own 
leaden ‘Tome of Chaucer. livery time 
he turned over a leaf, he wetted his 
fingers. Mr. Godwin has not sacrificed 
to the graces. A portrait of the “ Melt- 
ing Mary” hung over the chimney ; she 
who loved the compiler of Tracts on 
Kentucky, and endured ws? author of 
Political Justice.’ 


Great men have not unfrequently 
condescended to play on words: Cicero, 
Shakespear, Julius Cesar, &c. Marshal 
‘Turenne, describing a cowardly officer, 
observed, that of the faculties of the 
human mind, Capt. possessed but 
one, and Was ajifirchens?on. 

A lady of easy virtue declared before 
soine fends thet se continued her 
profession in order to amass money 
sufficient to enable her to enter some 
religious house. Madam, replied a 
man of wit, your conduct reminds me 
of the practise of watermen, who pur- 
sue their way to the place of their desti- 
nation with their backs turned towards 
it. 





. ersons IN warm countries certainly 


pos 3 powe rs of imagination superior 


to siete in colder climates. The 
fotlowine description cf a small recom 
will appear very poetic to an English 
reader. *I am now,’ says a Turkish 


spy, writing to his employers, § in an 
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apartment so little, ‘that ‘the least sus- 
picion cannot enter it.’ 


A certain author was not only irrita- 
ble in his disposition, but very unfor- 
tunate in his productions. His tragedy 
and comedy had both been rejected by 
the managers of both theatres. I can- 
not account for this, said the unfortu- 
nate bard to his friend, for no one can 
say that my tragedy was a sad perform- 
ance, or that my comedy was a thing to 
laugh at. 

Some one observing to Lord Chester- 
field, that the French were a more po- 
lite people than the English, he hesi- 
tated very much: the observer con- 
tinued to corroborate his opinion by 
adding, My Lord, the English confess 
it themselves: Nay then, returned the 
peer, that confession proves the English 
their superiors. 


If names were any thing, we should 
recommend to the Emperor of Aussia 
to put his troops under the command 
of Count SrTRONGONOFF. | 


Lon. fiapf. 


In the Spectator, Ambrose Philips 
has translated an Ode of Sappho into 
very easy and flowing English. Every 
one remembers 


Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth, who fondly ‘sits by thee. 


Let us imagine an imported Patriot of 
the true Milesian breed thus address- 
ing one of his Joving countrymen: 
Drunk as cid David’s sow is he, 
The wretch who takes his grog with thee, 
While with thy Irish tongue so glib 
You boldly swear, or quaintly fib. 
*Twas you first meade me love the dose 
Which rais’d such pimples on my nose ; 
ut whilst I drank each Fuly toast, 
My health was gone, my senses lost, 
fancied whisky, like champaigne, 
In flame my blood, and mad my brain ; 
While oaths fell faultering from + tongue, 
I Jost the bawdy catch you sung 
I felt my gorge “and sickness rise, 
‘he candles danced before my eyes; 
My cyes grew dim, the room ran round, 
I tumbled senscless on the ground. 


Men of a red skin, who live in tem- 
porary mat isions of bark, who are de- 


plorably ferocious, and stupid, who 
delight in the atrocities of war, and sub- 





sist by the chase, are called savages. In 
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history and conversation, I have learn- 
ed that the forefathers of New England, 
when they landed at Plymouth, were 
illiberal, coarse and intolerant men. 
The country, then, witnessed no real 
revolution; one race of savages was 
extirpated to make room for a new. 
Persecution of a witch, or a Baptist, or 
a Churchman, was the same, in es- 
sence, as the roasting of an Indian pri- 
son. A compulsory recantation in a 
conventicle may be likened to the death- 
sone at the stake. It requires neither 
Fancy nor Reason, to shew that those 
who could view a classical “turgy -as 
tasteless and anomalous, belonged to the 
Pequod or Penobscot tribe. The Indian, 
indifferent to gold, gazes at glass beads, 
with childish compijacency. The Ply- 
mouth settler abhorred the clean linen 
of the surplice, and invested his sturdy 
limbs with coarse Scot’s stuff, from John 
Knox’s manufactory. They are-both 
savages ; and, between the Puritan and 
the Esguimaux, it would be difficult to 
adjust the precedence. There were 
savaecs then, there are savages now of 
fair face, and who never shot arrows 
from a bow. orwicided the tom-ax in the 
battle. A suiky fanatic, a frantic demo- 
crat, ungrateful republicans, and the 
rude rabbie, 2ve all Indians, more hate- 
ful than the Miamis or the Creeks. 
Therefore, make war with them, man 
of genius! they fever are friends to 
thee; they never read, they cannot com- 
prehend thy pages. Of style or senti- 
meni ihey take no cognizance ; they hever 
mark the tints of the painter, they never 
gazed upon marble, “ polished after the 
similitude of a Palace.” Down there- 
fore, with such their works of dulness, 
and detest the wampum of their vul- 
varity. 
set 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the Port Folio ap- 
pearing four times in each month, we 
have it in our power, from our own 
Steck, and the rich repository of others, 
to publish four or’ginal essays, during 
that pericd. In this important respect, 
we have a decided superiority over any 
Magazine published in Europe. We 





are happy to announce that, in addition 
to the Lounger, the Lay Preacher, &c. 
anew periodical paper, ertitled “ THE 
Day,” wiil in a very few days appear 
in the Port Folio. 


We are engaged in perusing with 
attention, in order to review them, 
in this paper, “ Letters from Europe, 
during a tour through Switzerland and 
Italy, in the years 1801 and 1802, by 
a native of Pennsylvania ;”—“ Semple’s 
Travels at the Cape of Good Hope,” and 
Nichols’s American edition of “ Kett’s 
Elements of General Knowledge,” &c. 


'“ Floranthe” has no reason for “ con- 
cealment.” We can exclaim to her, in 
the words of Sir WiLL1AmM JONEs._ 


Sweet maid! ifthou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold, 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poct more delight 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


‘ Metoicos,’ is a very agreeable cor- 
respondent, and he displays the com- 
bined force of industry and genius. We 
have the promise of further contributi- 
ons from. this writer, who, unlike the 
majority of authors, is willing to main- 
tain a literary correspondence, © with 
some punctuality. 


“The Vintager” is worthy of an 
employment on Parnassus, and he may 
call to the cupbearer, 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 


And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say. 


‘ Rebin’s note” appears to us like 
“ The shallow cuckoo’s bill.” 


CARPE DIEM! 


The first Number of a Paper, to be 
calied “ The Day,” will appear in the 
Port Folio of Saturday next. The au- 
thor of it is not unknown in the literary 
world, and he promises us faithfully @ 
day in every week. 

Of night impatient, we demand the day. 

We have to apologize for the non- 


appearance of several advertisements, 
which are omitted for want of room. 


er 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 


[The following “Love plaint” is slightly 
altered from an old ballad, in order to 
render it more suitable to modern taste. 
It was probably written by some rhyming, 
whining, love-sick, valetudinary student, 
more attentive to the charms of his mis- 
tress than to the regularity of his metre.] 


I love a black and laughing eye, 

A plump, but well-turned waist; 
I love a cheek of crimson dye, 

A nose of Grecian taste. 


I love two dimples wily play, 

Around a mouth of Cupid’s mould; 
A mouth that boldly seems to say, 

<< IT am not to be sold.” 


I love no sullen brow of care, 
No look of proud disdain ; 

Love dwells not with his quiver there, 
Or points his darts in vain. 


Venus, tho’ well she knew his guile, 
Smil’d jocund at his birth ; 

His is the soul-enchanting smile, 
That springs from native mirth. 

I love a skin divinely fair, 
The chesnut ringlets curly flow ; 

J love an arch, but modest air, 
A bosom of the purest snow. 


A bosom that remains unseen, 
Hid from the lawless glance ; 

No charm, there is, so great, I ween, 
Which fancy’s dream cannot enhance. 


The scanty robe, and bosom bare, 
Wither the bud of virgin shame ; 
The sleeveless arm, and forward stare, 

Ill become the virgin’s name. 


What steals the blush of timid shame, 
Steals the first of beauty’s charms ; 

What grace and modesty disclaim, 
Can add no force to beauty’s arms. 


I love to see the maid aspire, 
By other arts to please, 

I love the simple neat attire, 
Combining elegance with ease. 


And who that loves, and loves not these? 
Mine is the pain to love still more ; 

What can the throb of love appease 
When ’tis the mind that we adore ? 


I love a mind with ev’ry grace, 
The seat of purity and sense, 
That fights abroad upon the face, 
And leaves no op’ning for defence. 


I love a temper of unclouded ray, 
With manners gentle and refin’d ; 

By age the features lose their sway, 
But these continue stil] to bind. 


Yet love I one that knows not love, 
Nor knows the anguish of my breast, 
Nor feels the bitter pangs I prove, 
Nor soothes my heart to rest! 





Ah! wretched I, condemn’d to grieve, 
To waste my youth in hopeless woe ; 

To number sighs that still must heave, 
And tears that still must flow. 


To speed the lazy-footed hours, 

To ease the torments of the mind, 
I sometimes cull poetic flowers, 

And murmur couplets to the wind. 


Ah, could these idle couplets rove, 
As roves the passing gale, 

And reach the ear of her I love, 
And tell my melancholy tale ! 


What tho’ no charms of form are mine, 
Nor wealth’s attractive store, 

Yet, knowing, might she not decline, 
A far more estimable lore. 

The lore of science, that supplies 
The means of wealth and pow’r ; 

That leads the high-born soul to rise 
Above the insects of the hour. 


To nourish virtue’s holy flame, 
To seek the meed of studious toil ; 
To pant for fair and spotless fame, 
To win from men an honest spoil. 


ee 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


[I take the liberty of enclosing you an Ode, 
extracted from a Liverpool paper of Dec. 
7, under the impression that you would 
not only gladly receive it, but would wil- 
lingly attest its merit; by giving it an in- 
sertion in the Port Folio. 

Yours, &c. 
we 


Ode on the Victory of Trafalgar and Death of 
the lamented Hero, Lord Nelson. 


Hark! heard ye not a shriek, that rent 

The trembling air, with loud lament! 
Mark’d ye the Maid 
As toward the glade ’ 
She bent her hasty steps ? 

Britannia *twas—I saw her spear 

In cypress and in laurel dressed, 

From her wild eyes I marked the scalding 
tear 

Stream down her cheek, and wet her heaving 
breast. 


With me (she cried) my Britons share, 
Share a Parent’s anxious care ! 
My Hero, lo! 
Now dares the foe, 
And hurls his vengeful fires. 
He views the fleet in crescent power, 
As the grim lion views the mad’ning bull. 
Hark to his thunder! Hark his cannons’ roar! 
Hark, to the cheering shouts, that spread 
/trom hull to hull! 


CHORUS. 


Tremble, now, deluded race! 
Tremble ye with dire alarms ; 
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Vengeance now, with hasty pace, 
O’ertakes and overwhelms your arms ; 
Tremble ye, who, aw’d by Gaul, 
Dastards, ’fore her Tyrant fall. 
Our country’s Champion, *flam’d with ire, 
Huris on your giant ships his fatal fire : 
Explosions vast ensue, annihilation dire. 


But, lo! the gloom of darksome clouds, 
The sanguine glow of ether shrouds: 
What direful form, 
Within the storm, 
Girt with horror, sits enthroned? 
*Tis death—I saw his pond’rous lance 
Uplifted ’gainst our Hero’s breast— 
He falls—and, smiling, sinks in iron trance : 
I heard Britannia shriek, and rend her plumy 
crest. 


Mournful Britain, weep no more ; 
Immortal shall your Hero soar, 
And mem’ry rest 
In ev’ry breast 
Of these and future years ! 
The tar, in raptures, at the Name, 
Shall kindle into martial wrath ; 
And, with a bosom warmed with Nelson’s 
flame, 
Shall tread with eager joy the same heroic 
path. 
CHORUS. 
He, our tutelary god, 
Ever shall propitious smile, 
And destroy the Despot’s rod, 
Pointed at this matchless Isle. 
GRAND CHORUS. 
He, in the battle’s raging day, 
Success to British arms shall sway, 
And, wrapt in lightning, while his bolts he 
waves 
O’er myriads of degraded Gallic slaves, 
Britons, in freedom’s cause, shall drag them 
to their graves. 
CECINI. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


[Sienld the following pieces merit your ap- 
provation, you will do the author an honor 
by inserting them in your valuable miscel- 
tany; if not you will do him a favor by 
burning them. } 


A translation from the third Idyll of Bion. 


To me, when youth had ting’d my cheek, 
Fair Venus came; and with her led 
The infant love, in guise so meek, 
Bowing to earth his little head ; 
And thus she said, in accent mild, 
*‘ Shepherd, to thee this gift I bring ; 
‘ With you I leave this infant child; 
‘ Instruct the bashful god to sing :’ 


And, speaking thus, she left the youth, 
I, foolish, sought the boy to train, 
And, in my rustic mode, forsooth, 
i began the pastoral strain : 


‘ How Pan the reeds together bound ; 

* How cunning Hermes form’d the lute ; 
‘ Phebus the harp of sweetest sound ; 

‘ And Pallas’ self the breathing flute” 


I taught him thus; but, careless, he 
Nought car’d for all my rustic strains ; 

But sung his little songs to me, 
Teaching of love the joys, the pains. 


Alas! I could remember nought 
Of all the strains J did impart; 

But those sweet little songs Ae taught, 
I have learn’d them all by heart. 


BION. 
CANZONETT. 


Lady, not for her we sigh, 

Loving only fashion’s dye, 

And her charms to every’eye 
Revealing ; 

But, we love the bashful maid, 

In sweet modesty array’d, 2 

All her beauty ’neath its shade, 
Concealing. 

Lady, when with graceful care, 

You would deck your bosom fair, 

Or your wanton flowing hair, 
With roses, 

Ah, you throw the flower away, 

Which open glares upon the day ; 

The modest bud more sweets you say, 
Discloses. 

BION. 


ee 


SONNET TO A FAVORITE CAT.* 


From the Italian of Tasso. 


With stormy rage while Ocean’s billows roll, 
And midnight’s added gloom obscures the 
sky, 
The toil-worn seaman to the starry pole, 
With eager wishes, turns his anxious eye; 


And thus, my tabby friend, must hapless I, 
Dark victim of misfortune’s stern control, 
On thee alone for comfort’s light rely, 
And call thy sacred eyes my starry pole. 


Thou and thy purring child must form to me 
Of arctic bears the constellation bright ; 
By whose kind aid your luckless bard may 

see, 
In gloom’s nocturnal hours his lays to write; 


And so may heaven both milk and flesh pro- 
vide, 

And shield from cruel blows each velvet 
hide. 








* Tasso, in a humorous sonnet to this favo- 
rite Cat, earnestly entreats her to lend him 
the light of her eyes, during his midnight 
studies, not being himsclf able to purchase 
a candle to write by. 

Adventurer, No. 59. 
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ODE. 


STROPHE. 
Come, let us pleasure’s maze pursue, 
Pleasures ever gay.and new ; 
Careless, we’ll disdain to borrow, 
Smiles-or sadness from to-morrow : 
Trip the glitt’ring Rainbow round, 
List the timbrel’s silver sound, 
The breathing flute, so soft and clear, 
And let Aputia’s lyre be here! 
Nor less the bard of Grecian fame, 
Skill’d the pall’d senses to reclaim ! 
Fill oh fill the meitine measure, 
Soul of music! Soul of pleasure! 
Now the soft entrancing song 
Steals the conscious wire along, 
Beauty mantles o’er the bowl, 
Beauty wantons through the soul. 
Form of airy essence ! "wed 
Enchantment to thy roseate bed: 
Array’d in visionary charins, 
Oh clasp me in thy glowing arms! 
Then give the liquid glance of fire, 
The breathing lip of young desire, 
The murnvring sigh, that “melts away, 
Andever let me bask in rapture’s goldenray! 
ANTISTROPHE. 
But ah, what means that deep drawn sigh, 
That heart- unburth’ning groan ? 
And must the stinging transport die? 
And is the gay illusion flown ? 
Perfidious fiends! that would angelic seem, 
Yet only angels are in passion’s dream ; 
I see the wild, the haggard stare, 
Of him your arts have taught despair ; 
See the black triumphs of remorseful rage, 
O’er reason’s infancy in nature’s age / 
Lop1Nus. 


fLodinus will feel himself indebted to Mr. 
Oldschool for the argument and comments 
on the ensuing Ode. ] 


THE ARGUMENT. 

In this exulting Ode, the poet, with all the 
pride of genius, rejoices in the fortune of 
his lyric poetry, and predicts the eternal 
renown which he shall derive from his !ays. 

Some of the commentators have very idly 
employed themselves in framing apolo- 
gies for the apparent vanity of Horace. 
But nothing is mere common among the 
Romans than a pompous display of ‘their 
own merit and popularity. Cicero is a well 
known instance. At the conclusion of the 
Metamorphoses, Ovid vaunts of his genius: 
even the difident Mantuan sometimes ma- 
nifests his self-complacency. Horace had 
the strongest reasons to exult ‘at his suc- 
cess in literature. Born of humble paren- 
tage, robbed of his patrimony by the civil 
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wars, his genius not only procured him 


competence and independence, but the at- 
tachment of every eminent character .con- 
temporary with Augustus. To exult, says 
a recent translator, in a degree of good 
fortune so seldom experienced by the vo- 
taries of the Muse, will not surely be 


deemed an unpardonable vanity; nor can: 


his prophecies of sti!! more extensive fame 
be deemed presumptuous by us, who have 
seen thein so fuily accomplished. } 
HORACE, ODE 30. Lib. ii. 
Translation. 

See o’er my tomb a monument arise, 

And liit its spiry summit to the skies ; 

More nobly faithful to its founder’s name, 

Than loftiest relics of Egyptian fame ; 

More durable than brass its form it rears, 

Defies the fury of the storm, 

The change of seasons, or the flight of years. 

While, at the hallow’d hour, unseen and still, 

The priest and virgin scale the sacred hill; : 

Perpetual as the rite survives my praise, 

And fates, that takes the Bard, shall leave 
unhurt his lays. 

O’er parching plains, where Daunus’ courts 
preside, 

His is the rustic’s uninstructed theme; 

Where rolis Aufidus’ torrent tide, 

He swells the thunders of the stream— 
The bard of humble name, who dar’d to raise 
Eolian measures to Italian lays. 

Come then, ambitious of deserts Like thine, 

And round the grateful poet’s head, 
Melpomene, thy Delphic laurel twine, 

And, in immortal youth, oh bid its verdure 

spread. LopINws. » 
EPIGRAM. 

Brisk Janet agreed with soft Lubin to wed, 

And shortly tic nymph to the altar he led. 

Returning and chattering he seem’d indis- 
pos’d, 

He hung down his head, and his eye lids he 

clos’d: 

“I’m afraid, my dear Janet, I am greatly to 
blame, 

‘<* I’ve been guilty of somewhat I hardly dare 
name ; 

‘¢ Hitherto I the matter, with care, have con- 
ceal’d, 

‘¢ But sooner or woot it must be revealed.” 

‘“< Good heaven!” says Janet, “ what’s the 
secret behind? 

* You alarm me, pray speak, this is very un- 
kind :” 

** Oh,” says he, “ I’d a child ere my Janet I 
knew,” 

“© One child!” exclaims she, ** Lord, Sir, Z’ve 
had two. 
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